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the Boys, Zimbabwean musicians of 
j minor re P ute (whatever they said), 
looked set for some kind of guest-spot 
Of dominance of Brit indie pop. But after 
two lauded LPs on the tiny label 
africa Discafrique, their first LP for the multi¬ 
national leisure industry (True Jit WEA 
XS129) was a disappointment - for 
their fans in content, for them in sales. 
Its reception signalled a hiccup in the 
by Mark Sinker flow of their progress. They’d lost their 
brash one-note innocence. 

In retrospect, True Jit is clearly an advance on both the 

tion which flattens all the songs towards one sound, and one — 
Tsvimbodzemoto , Discafrique AFRI LP 03 - is anyway no more 
than a retrospective assemblage disguised as new material). 
With Warners behind them, they tried to open up their music 
to the full resources of the modern studio: the result was softer, 
shyly attractive, light. 

The somewhat specious image the World Music lobby has 
ie battling political underdog — all integrity and 


isily aroused. Face 


svil overseers of an 




Real Music turned on their mir 
dupes of global pop, and savaged 
ugly seduction blah blah blah. 

Pamberi (WEA WC132) is the first Bhundu-move since 
then. It’s very assured - a better synthesis of the international 
soft-funk lingua franca with mbira’s tumbling guitar lines than 
anything before them - and they’re certainly articulating 
mood much more succinctly than before. Their music’s grown 
to fill out the expectations people originally had of them - 
they're now as good as the people who first raved about Shabini 
(Discafrique AFRI LP 02) were claiming - and it belongs here 
as much as in Harare. 

of World Music - it’s inherent at this stage of pop’s history, 
and the alternatives are either uncritically tolerated market 
segmentation (giving the people what they want, taste by 
taste) or full-on Kopfian avant garde challenge (unapologeti- 
cally parochial and anti mass-appeal, from African Dawn to 
Non). But they’re the first dance-pop group from non- 
Francophone Africa to achieve anything at the level they have 

and they managed it, I think, by being young and basically 
unformed - by being flexible enough to incorporate Western 




* now's the time 


Beatles, are the sign of the first genre-fusion between the 60s 
Britwave (with all its attendant transworld resonance) and its 
displaced Anglo-African equivalents. That’s not much, at this 
stage, but it isn’t nothing. 


amen 

corner 


In i 9 6 0 , after a brief career as 
the “Wonder Boy Preacher”, Solomon 
Burke signed for Atlantic Records. 
At his first session for the company, he 
sang “Just Out Of Reach”, a country 

tion. Burke wasn’t the first black singer 
to record country and western, but he 
was perhaps the first to bring the 
timbres of Afro-American church sing¬ 


ly Nick Kimberley Within 18 months of “Just Out Of 
Reach”, Ray Charles, who had played 
hillbilly music in the 40s, had sold a million copies of “I Can’t 
Stop Loving You”, setting the dominant tone for his career 
over the next quarter of a century. Charles’s battered and 
all-but-broken voice came closer than Solomon Burke’s to the 
straining style of white country singers like Hank Williams 
and Lefty Frizzell. 

Both Charles and Burke were recording in the North. It was 
in the Southern States that the blending of soul and country 
had the most effect. Joe Tex was one black southerner who 
liked a hint of the cowboy about him. His best records from 
the 60s often included a spoken homily whose philosophical 
and oratorical style owed much to the sermons Hank Williams 
recorded as Luke the Drifter - but they were still recognisably 
soul. As the recent release of Stone Soul Country (Charly) 

recorded by Solomon Burke: like him, Tex relied on a voice 
too sweet and loose for pure country songs. 

With Percy Sledge, the problems are more acute. His 
1983 country album, only now released, Wanted Again 
(Demon) employs C&W instrumentation, even down to the 
steel guitar. While the first response is amazement that voice 
has changed so little since the 60s, it’s soon clear that Percy 
simply isn’t cut out for Hank Williams songs: he sounds too 

Wanted Again was recorded at the same studio Sledge 
worked in during the 60s. For a more convincing demonstra¬ 
tion of how that studio could weld together country and soul, 
turn to the recent anthology The Deep South (Kent), and listen 
to Tony Borders’ 1968 recording of “Cheaters Never Win”, 
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shot through with country’s paranoid mistrust of marital 
harmony. But even if most of the musicians (excluding the 
singer) were white, every detail of the sound is black soul 
music. The essence of Southern Soul isn’t simply a matter of 
grafting a white idiom onto a black style. For all their 
pleasures, the Joe Tex and Percy Sledge country albums show 


September. He might just be remembered more for his reviews 
than for his music, but there is 4 Saints In 3 Acts and The 
Plough That Broke The Plains to be thankful for. Even at the 
end of his life, Virgil is still leading us through the “moronic 


ancestral 

voices 


If dusting off your Woodstock 
triple deckers this summer afforded no 
satisfaction, help is at hand. The 
Munich-based col legno label (dedi¬ 
cated to premiere recordings of modern 
and contemporary works) has produced 
the festival set to end all festival sets, 
six CDs (0647 285-290) of live record¬ 
ings from the 1988 International Music 
Festival in Leningrad. 

col legno are already known as 
champions of the West German Franz 
Hummel (not to be confused with the 


early 19th century keyboard bore) whose violin concerto 
“Archaeopteryx” kicks off volume one to great effect. The 
Soviets are strongly in evidence, led by Schnittke and the 
marvellous Sofia Gubaiduuna and there’s a generous repre¬ 
sentation from both Germanys, most strikingly Wolfgang 
Rihm’s “Wolfli-Liederbuch” for baritone and orchestra, an 
ironic backward glance typical of an overall retreat from 


One representative each from Japan (Akutagawa), Italy 
(Lombardi), Spain (Cervello) and the USA (John Adams’ 
"Harmonielehre”), but the virtue of the collection really is the 
post-glasnost entree into the still-uncharted world of Soviet- 
bloc composition. There’s even an (Alexander) Tchaikovsky, 
the lovely Pavane for Five Violas, in its first performance. 
German CDs are still the best there are and any quibbles about 
the live register are made up for by the warmth of response in a 
notoriously unyielding medium. 

Arvo Part is around to remind us that glasnost may be too 
little and a touch too late. After this summer’s BBC Prom, I 
was suggesting that ECM might do well to record Part’s pre- 
“conversion” Third Symphony. BIS have beaten them to it 
with a Neeme Jarvi-conducted set of early work, the “Polypho¬ 
nic” Symphony No 1, its two successors, the Cello Concerto 
“Pro Et Contra” and a Perpetuum Mobile. “Early” Part is 
disconcertingly serial; in the mid-60s, he was a relatively 
conventional avant-gardist, though it’s nice to be able to read 
back into these pieces some of the characteristic devices - 


into 

the 

dark 


Most film music is the con- 
firmation of a lifetime’s habits, a 

that we decipher. All film music 

as passing phenomena, so our interest in 
elements like the plot is based as much 
on our immersion in passing time, and 
its calibration through music, as it is 
concerned with the films’ characters. 


Alan Silvestri’s Who Framed Roger Rabbit? (Touchstone 

mann’s the considered model here, though given a surreal 
inflexion through Silvestri’s inventive use of overlay. (Forth¬ 
coming from Varese, a 4CD set of Hermann’s entire Decca 
Phase 4 recordings.) 

Somewhere out there in buff-land, perhaps debates rage 
furiously over ‘hot’ issues like "Medieval Music in Late 80s 
Cinema”; if so, then consider the soundtracks to The Navigator 
(Silva Screen) and The Last Temptation Of Christ (Real World) - 
now more succinctly issued as Passion. It boils down to 
authenticity vs affect, a probably insoluble dilemma. Peter 
Gabriel's solution with Passion is to bypass the western 
museum of musical reference, and to opt for a stab at ‘realism’, 
which comes out as an ether of electronically distilled world 
music. Despite its brave ambitions it arrives fully formed as a 
Peter Gabriel project. It is therefore subject to the same 
problems of individualism and celebrity that beset Martin 
Scorsese in his approach as director to a film that is itself an 
investigation of personality. Tabrizi’s score to The Navigator 
confronts the scape of 14th century Cumbria. Combining 
Celtic folk music with traditional plainsong, the overall 
structure is perhaps a little too consciously cinematic in parts, 
yet it remains one of the year’s more appealing scores. 
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speaks to Brian Priestley in New York. 


Photo by Nick White. 


“The biggest thrill, I guess, was working with 
Dizzy, because it was so new at the time. Everything was so 
exciting, you know, it was like a whole new approach to the 
trumpet.” 

Not Dizzy’s big band of 1989, of course, but Benny Bailey 
was talking about joining Gillespie in 1947. He was just 22 
and just in time to be part of the trumpet section on such 
landmark records as “Manteca” and “Cubana Be — Cubana 

The inspiration which prepared him for this chance when it 
came was listening to Bird and Miles Davis on the West Coast, 
where Benny was based in the mid-1940s. “Everything was 
happening out there. Bird was there, and he was like a magnet 
for all the young musicians. They’d try to follow him around, 

that he might show up for a jam-session, we weren’t sure, so 
we’d go anyway. He used to come in and play one number, 
maybe two numbers, and he’d split. I learned so much just by 
him playing one number, his way of inverting the harmonies 
and using substitute chords. I had to go and ask Miles, ‘What 
is happening?’ Miles told me quite a lot, actually. ” 

Benny says all this in an excitable, slightly hoarse voice 
that, as well as paralleling his unique trumpet style, sounds 
uncannily like the voice of Red Allen (apart from the lack of a 
New Orleans accent). Bailey originates from Cleveland, which 
he describes as “a trumpet town” because of the influence of 
legendary Freddie Webster. Webster, who made pitifully few 
records and died young, was special for two things in Benny’s 
judgement. “Sound and phrasing. Actually Miles got a lot of 
his phrasing from Freddie, because they were very close. The 
solo that Miles plays on the [Parker] record of ‘Now’s The 
Time’ or ‘Billie’s Bounce’ - I forget which one — is a Freddie 
Webster solo exactly, note for note. Of course, Freddie's sound 
was much bigger, he had a lot of vibrato, but the phrasing was 

The other experience which had a telling effect was that 
Benny’s stint with Dizzy started also just in time for the 
European tour of 1948. One of the broadcasts from that tour, 
now on album, is called Bebop Enters Sweden (Dragon) and 
Benny still recalls the two-way impact. “The people were so 
open and receptive, I decided to come back to Europe 
somehow, even if I had to hitch-hike!” Taking the expatriate 


route almost ten years before Dexter Gordon made it trendy, 
Bailey settled first in Sweden, then in Germany, for a full 
quarter-century. 

During this period he spent more than a decade as a 
sessionman with radio studio groups. “After a while it 
becomes boring, it’s like an office job actually. At first it was a 
challenge, I learned discipline. Playing with the big bands, 
you didn’t need that much discipline because you played the 
same music every night.” He also became typecast as a 
section-leader, which bore fruit particularly with the all-star 
Kenny Clarke/Francy Boland get-togethers. “It was almost 
forced on me. Quincy Jones made the comment, ‘You’d make 
a good lead-player if you like it’, but I never wanted to play 
lead. It’s too much responsibility. I like to do different things 
different times, and the lead player always has to do the same 
thing all the time. You know, he can’t afford to get too high 
before the gig, he’s got to get his sleep ...” 

Benny’s one trip back to the States during his European era 
was, though, thanks to Quincy and resulted in the splendid 
septet album Big Brass (Candid). “The only disappointment 
was Quincy promised to write the whole record date for me, 
but he was always so busy running around, having a ball, till 
he didn’t have time. The best thing on the record is the one 
where there’s no arrangement, ‘Kiss To Build A Dream On’ ” 
(a number associated with Bailey’s childhood idol, Louis 
Armstrong). Just recently, he recorded “Little Jazz” in tribute 
to.Roy Eldridge, who was still living at the time, as was the 
most contemporary recipient of Benny’s accolade. “I like 
Woody Shaw, he’s the only guy that came along with a 
different approach.” 

The new Bailey album. For Heaven’s Sake (Hot House), was 
done in London and the trumpeter insisted on sharing the 
front-line with Tony Coe, an association that’s also a spin-off 
from the Clarke/Boland days. “I knew he would fit perfectly 
into this, interpreting the different styles of music. I don’t 
want to be just classified as a bebop player, because music is 
too broad. The longer I play, the more I’m trying to get 
looser. I try to create something according to the tune that I’m 
playing, instead of playing licks. If you study music, you’re 
much freer, actually. There’s a lot of guys, they play by ear and 
they’re limited but, if you know the harmonies, you never run 
out of ideas.” • 
























Christopher Hollyday - Christopher 
Hollyday Hollyday is unquestionably an 
astonishing technician even by 1989 

standards. Wire Chet Baker - Lets Get 

Lost He sings and plays through some painfully 
sad tunes including "Everytime we say goodbye", 
and culminating in a pale, torn version of Elvis 
Costello's "Almost Blue" .You can't help but take it 
as a tearful summation and as an epitaph for a 

very tragic life. Q James Moody - Sweet 

And Lovely One of the unsung heroes of Bop, a 
tenor and flute player of fluid and sinewy solos, 
and composer of melodies that stick, including 
standards like "Mood for love", fleet-footedly 
moving with the times on his new lyrical and 
contemporary release "Sweet and 

Lovely". Guardian Marcus Roberts - The 

Truth Is Spoken Here His debut as a leader, 
was recorded last summer. Its immediate success in 
the U.S., where it reached the top of Billboard 
Jazz Chart, is particularly striking in the light of its 
utter rejection of any form of commercial 

decoration. The Times Henry Threadgill - 

Rag, Bush And All Messy and gloriously good - 
humoured music with a generous swing, a strong 
percussive drive, and wicked changes of tempo. 
Downright entertaining. Q 
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We’re delighted to announce that The Guardian have joined 
ourselves and Elephant Premium Lager as a sponsor for this 

continue in the future. A voting form has already appeared in 
The Guardian, early in October, and these votes have been 
added to the huge volume of mail we’ve already received on 

It’s been quite a task tabulating the results. But this year 
you have the opportunity to be there on what must be the 
most significant evening in the jazz calendar. 

food for every ticket-holder, and a who's who of British jazz 
The Queen Elizabeth Hall, as you’ve never seen it before, 
call the box office now 


british 


ja©z 


essential! 


the guardian/wire british jazz supplement 

We are also proud to announce that, given away free 
with copies of The Guardian at the end of this month, is a 
special Wire Guide To British Jazz Today. Everything you 
need to know about the music in the UK now. Watch the 
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it’s quite a team. 



Awards presented on the basis of the poll conducted in Wire and The Guardian 


Live music featuring 

Christopher hollyday Ttenagt sax sensation 
and andy Sheppard Britain's sax giant 


Buffet, Special Events, Charisma 
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tbstrsday 7 december 1989 7.30 pm 
queen elizabeth hall, south hank, londm s t i 


box office: 01-928 8800 


call terri leiber „ 01-580 7522 
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trombone? Or will he slide 


apart 


An ugly duckling of an instrument, the trombone 
needs propitious circumstances as well as skill and imagination 

style was limited, if vigorous; while the fast tempos and 

sound, in Whitney Balliett’s words, “like a fat man trying to 
run uphill”. 

In between, however, there was a period when the trombone 
was used, as suits it best, melodically; and a school of players 
flourished - including Miff Mole, Jimmy Harrison, J C 
Higginbotham, Jack Teagarden, Lawrence Brown, Dicky 
Wells, Benny Morton, Tricky Sam Nanton, Sandy Williams, 

and each so excellent in their individual way, that it is hard to 
put one above another. 

This melodic strain in trombone playing was carried into 
modern jazz by a succession of splendidly maverick musicians 
- Bill Harris, Jimmy Knepper, Bob Brookmeyer and Roswell 
Rudd among them - and is detectable in such contemporary 
exponents as George Lewis. None the less, with the deaths in 
the early 80s of Dickenson, Wells and Morton, the conversa¬ 
tional accents of swing trombone itself seemed to be disappear¬ 
ing from the world as ineluctably as the song of the whale. 


Consequently, I was much cheered a couple of years ago to 
discover that a young American player called Dan Barrett had 
taken up this endangered style. Barrett’s two LPs, Strictly 
Instrumental and Swing Street (the second by a working quintet 
he co-leads with the guitarist Howard Alden) were encourag¬ 
ing. Both feature light and tightly-arranged music in the 

but with an open-minded repertoire that stretches from James 
P Johnson to Parker and Monk. 

Barrett himself at different times shows affinities with a 
number of his predecessors: he has something of Teagarden's 
forthright open tone, Lawrence Brown’s extraordinary creami¬ 
ness and Vic Dickenson’s donnish drollery. When he plays 
valve trombone, there is a hint of Bob Brookmeyer; with a 
plunger mute he approaches the unforgettable sound - at once 
primitive, plaintive and absurd, like a melancholy troll - that 
made Tricky Sam Nanton such an important part of Duke 
Ellington’s orchestral palette. Through all the performances, 
however, runs a fluent, even-tempered quality that is his 
alone. This was not dusty musical archaeology, but successful 

went along to hear them. That night, before his first set at the 
Pizza Express, we sat in the airing cupboard-sized dressing 





Dan Barrett 


the picture o 


s in his early 30s, turned out to be 
nist. For some reason, different 
instruments tend to attract different physical types. Thus, 
trumpet-players are very often pint-sized and full of pep; while 
trombonists are often a size larger and unhurried in manner 
and movement. Barrett is out of that mould, and indeed he 
bears a slight resemblance to the youthful Teagarden - same 
dark hair, round face, and comfortable aura. 

“I started playing trombone,” he told me, “when I was 11 
years old. The band-director from the local Junior High School 
came round to our classroom and asked us if any of us had 
thought of taking up a musical instrument. A few of us put up 
our hands. I’d already discussed playing trumpet or trombone 
with my parents, and this man - his name was Can Owen - 
said that I would probably make a better trombonist because of 
the physical make-up of my chops, my embouchure. Later it 
turned out that he already had enough trumpet-players, and he 
was trying to recruit trombonists for the school band. So 
es I feel that it’s an instrument that fate has given me, 
w it’s up to me to make some sense out of it. It’s a hard 
nt to characterise. It has that noble side you mention, 
but it also has a kind of bumptious quality. 

“While I was at school brother-in-law and I started shelling 
out for records - he bought Bix Beiderbecke and I bought 
Louis Armstrong. Then I started listening to Count Basie, 
Lester Young, Teddy Wilson and Billie Holiday and with 
them, of course, the great trombonists: Dicky Wells, Vic 
Dickenson, Benny Morton. I remember the first time I heard a 
Dicky Wells record I just flipped. I’d never heard anything 
like that in my life. Benny Morton I discovered first through 
the things he did with Billie Holiday, which are still among 
my favourite records - on those, in addition to how great the 
soloists were, in the ensembles everyone - Lester Young, Buck 
Clayton, Benny Morton, Roy Eldridge — was working with 
that cohesive feeling. What I like about good New Orleans 
music is that there’s a unity there, everybody is thinking alike 
and when you hear the ensemble it is genuinely an ensemble 
with everybody fulfilling their role. The Teddy Wilson/Billie 
Holiday records certainly weren’t New Orleans music, but 
they had that same unity. 

“There was something special happening with the trombone 
in the 30s. The whole style was based on singing through the 
horn. Jimmy Harrison and Jack Teagarden opened a few 
doors. And Miff Mole, people don’t talk about him, but he 
was one of the most accomplished trombonists of his day; in 
fact his technique and musicality are still a marvel to me. I 
think it might be that in that era everybody - saxophonists, 
trumpet-players, trombonists - was listening to Louis Arm¬ 
strong, and his musical vocabulary translated somewhat easier 
to the trombone than did Charlie Parker’s style. The first time 
I heard Charlie Parker, I thought, this is it, this is the end, 
and for a while I was on a Parker kick. Then one night I was 


listening to tapes of the band and my playing sounded pretty 
hideous to me; so I thought, gee, I can love Charlie Parker all I 
want, but that doesn’t necessarily mean I’m cut out to play 
like him. JJ Johnson - he made a breakthrough; and there are 

others made it sound a little strained - it doesn’t sound like 
the most natural way for them to play.” 

The mention of singing through the horn reminded 
me of the astonishing sounds than Nanton and other Ellington 
trombonists made with the rubber plunger. To watch, 
plunger-playing is a feat of dexterity, in which the mute is 
manipulated and the instrument supported with one hand, 
while the other moves the slide. The results include some of 
the most astonishingly vocalised tonal effects in music: hoarse 
yells, sighs, moans and gut-bucket wails. I asked him how it 
felt to make them. 

“I remember playing Tricky Sam Nanton’s record of ‘Chloe’ 
with the Ellington band for a legit french-horn player, and a 
group of us had a very difficult time convincing him that it 
wasn’t actually some guy singing ‘ya-ya, ya-ya’. It does sound 
very human; if you pick up a plunger, you really have to make 
it sound like a voice, that’s the whole idea, and that’s why 
Tricky Sam was so terrific. He’s generally in the mid to upper 
register of the horn, which is the best range for what he did 
with the plunger. Physically it’s difficult, because there’s a 
great deal of resistance; and technically there are problems. 
The little mute you use upsets the overtone series, and you 
have trouble if you go below G at the top of the bass clef staff. 
Also I find it’s more challenging mentally to get that speaking 
quality. It’s not easy, but if you pull it off, it’s certainly a 
wonderful thing to do.” 

Nanton died over 40 years ago, and although Barrett at one 
time played with another notable Ellingtonian, the clarinettist 
Barney Bigard, and also with Benny Goodman, the original 
swing generation are now getting very thin on the ground. 
Did Barrett find the life of a young swing trombonist in the 
late 80s a lonely one? 

“Well, not really. You’ve heard about me, I guess, through 
my recordings for Concord, and the same with Scott Hamilton 
and Warren Vache, but there are scores of younger players who 
have a respect for the history of the music and play it with 
feeling and intelligence, and many — like Ken Peplowski - 
have a refreshing lack of prejudice about different kinds of 
music. Ken’ll go out and buy a Freddie Keppard record one 
day and a Roland Kirk the next. On trombone there are several 
players coming up in New York who scare me to death every 
time I hear them.” 

This is good news. For the future health of jazz, it is 
important that the music stays in contact with its past; with 
Armstrong and Morton, Ellington and Basie, Parker and 
Monk. But those idioms will only stay in the living repertoire 
if young players continue to appear who can think creatively 
within them. Dan Barrett, a major swing trombonist half a 
century younger than the others, is an invaluable musician. • 
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“There are evident failures and occasional successes, but my 
opinion of the work doesn’t change much. When I’ve finished 
something I know if it’s a success or not. It remains. You can 
hear if it’s incomplete, or if it missed the mark completely. 
There are quite a few things like that. It’s not very satisfying 
to go back and listen to it and think, well, this is the past 
eight years of my life.” 

A grudging appraisal. David Sylvian has always been severe 
on his own work. If Sylvian once seemed created just to be a 
pop star - the leader of one of the most glamorous groups in 
the world, Japan, when only a teenager — his path since the 
demise of the group in 1981 has been as far away from pop 
normality as can be imagined, while still, nominally, working 
within that business. 

For those unfamiliar with his actions, a recap. Japan made a 
series of records in the late 1970s that proceeded from a kind of 
car-crash metal music to an exquisite porcelain sound of 
electronic hum and rhythm that broke up the familiar time 
signatures of rock. With Sylvian’s voice as its epicentre, the 
group steered its huge following in some pretty strange 
directions: their final big hit, “Ghosts”, was as unlikely a Top 
Ten record as there’s ever been, a nearly motionless medita¬ 
tion. Their valedictory compilation is titled, wryly enough, 
Exorcizing Ghosts. 

Ever since, Sylvian has grafted together a painstaking and 
deeply considered series of records. Three albums of songs, 
Brilliant Trees , Gone To Earth and Secrets Of The Beehive , have 
been juxtaposed with the instrumental projects Words From 
The Shaman , Plight And Premonition and the new Flux And 
Mutability , the latter two a double act with Can man Holger 
Czukay. Japan were clever at creating Eastern travelogues, but 
Sylvian’s unorthodox, painterly music comes on as the real 
thing, a traveller’s notebook, harmonies sketched in, tonalities 
suggested rather than fixed. The songs are without hooks, 
often written as single streams of melody; the instruments 
seem to hang in a kind of freefall, a veil of electronics in the 
background, a jazzed interplay of guitars and keyboards and 

croon, and in his grave, uncertain way he’s a compelling 
singer. His collaborators are impeccably chosen: you’re as 
likely to hear Kenny Wheeler and John Taylor as Robert Fripp 
and frequent cohort Ryiuchi Sakamoto. 


W EATH ERBOX includes all of it so far. Col¬ 
lected works are ponderous archives, certainly when it comes 
to albums marketed as rock music, but Sylvian’s progress is 
fascinating to follow. Brilliant Trees, though clearly transition¬ 
al from his older work, is arguably the most engaging of the 
records: such songs as “Nostalgia” and “Weathered Wall” are 
at once achingly beautiful and intricate with vaguely disquiet¬ 
ing detail. Gone To Earth is harsher, its songs wrestled out, and 


its instrumental half sounds like a series of unfinished ges¬ 
tures. Secrets Of The Beehive seems crisper, more definite, a 
sequence where Sylvian examines some other lives and chooses 
a particularly precise music to go with them. His own singing 
grows darker and heavier across the records; Beehive s “Maria” 
has a subterranean timbre to it. Meanwhile, there are the 
records with Czukay. They suggest a microphone roving 
through a laboratory, players and sounds appearing and 
submerging in the flow. 

These aren’t sensational records; there’s nothing in them to 
shock. Sylvian is peeling off his own skin - there is strong 
confessional meat in such as “Let The Happiness In” - but he’s 
doing it with the finest of implements. Often he needs an 
indulgent ear. In the instrumental pieces especially, the music 
can drift along without much happening. “Mutability”, for 

old trance pieces such as “Spirits Drifting”. 

"I asked Holger along,” remembers Sylvian, “to be one of 
the ingredients in the mix for Brilliant Trees. I didn’t know 
what he’d bring as a musician. As a result he just brought two 
dictaphones and a bunch of tapes! But he became a very close 
friend. Plight And Premonition wasn’t something planned - I 
was there to do a vocal for his record and we just got started on 
something. There was three nights’ worth of improvising and 
then I left before I did the job I went there for. 

“ ‘Plight’ was originally just a ten-minute piece of music 
which Holger worked on for six months afterwards, adding 
signals from short-wave radio and stuff, and finally turning it 
into the piece it is now. ‘Premonition’ is a piece we did at the 
end of the three days and it’s just as it stood. In the same way, 
'Flux’ is Holger’s piece and ‘Mutability’ is mine. But the way 
Holger works, he tries to capture the moment which seems to 
lie right on the line between where you’re dabbling or 
performing. There comes a moment when you try to find your 
way, then you find it, and you do the performance. He tries to 
get you just before the point of performance, so there’s 
something of the original naivety. It can be frustrating when 
you feel you can go on to do something much better, but he’s 
adamant about capturing this essence. 

“I dislike studios immensely, but I like Holger’s studio 
because it’s all one room and it’s geared towards the musician. 
You never really know when you’re being recorded." 

There’s something unexpected about hearing him profess a 
mistrust of studios. One thinks of Sylvian as a musician who 
could cocoon himself away in a studio for the rest of his life, 
endlessly tinkering and embellishing. Though he now cuts an 
almost ragged figure next to the unblemished blond immortal 
of Japan, he still looks shy of sunlight, eyes hidden behind 
darkened lenses. It’s still amusing to hear a definite South 
London accent in his voice, and to discover that he’s a cheerful, 
encouraging conversationalist, not the introspective monk 
which, intentionally or not, he appeared to wish to be. 

Still, it was a surprise to see him embarking on a con ert 
tour last year, backed by an intriguing group including Mark 





david sylvian 


Isham, David Torn, Richard Barbieri and Steve Jansen. 

“I wish we’d had more time to work together,” says Sylvian. 
“We’d only rehearsed for a week as a full unit and the technical 
difficulties put the idea of expanding the pieces out of the 
window for a while. Towards the end things were happening, 
and we felt now was the time to do pure improvisation, which 
is what we all wanted to do. But it was too late. If you get one 
good concert out of ten, I’d say you’re getting somewhere. The 
rest, you’re coasting along." 

Pure improvisation? Quite a step. Is he frightened by such a 
prospect? 

“It doesn’t worry me. I worry far more about being in a 
situation where everything is secure and you start to feel 
complacent about it. I wanted an intensity, because in a 
two-hour performance if you don’t hit the peak, then you 
really feel it. You have to feel passionate about it to lift 
everything else along with you. You hope the audience aren’t 
waiting for ‘Red Guitar’ for a moment of light relief. ” 

Sylvian admits that such an internalised view of perform¬ 
ance can ignore an audience’s base desire to be ‘entertained’, 
but that may be his clearest link with the free music that, on 
other levels, he seems remote from. We need more unpatronis¬ 
ing communication between players and listeners: a commit¬ 
ment to uncompromised intensity is one way. 

“I did the tour because a change was taking place within 
me. I’ve kept away from writing material, which is why most 
of the things I’ve done and will be doing are improvised 
pieces. I had no desire to sit down and write. I’m finding it 
easier to tap into things with improvisation. A piece like 
‘Mutability’ is almost pure improvisation and it speaks a lot for 
me now. I’m still fascinated by instrumental music and this 
idea of working at improvising - I’m not technically a ‘good 
player’ but I enjoy working and letting things happen that 


The idea of work — that thing which chaps on building 
sites do, isn’t it? - seems central to Sylvian’s impulse. It traces 
through his lyrics as a constant, from “Weathered Wall” 
(“working at all hours”) to “The Boy With The Gun” (“work 
has just begun”). It’s the paradox of this music that its delicacy 
and acuteness — castigated by the unsympathetic as precious or 
pallid - is achieved through hard labour. 

“As a person, maybe I’m more detached from the physical 
realities than the intellectual ones. I tend to attack things first 
with the mind. I suppose I’m more of the mind than of the 
body. So I use references of that kind to the work of the mind. 
I don’t think it’s a longing for physical work or that I feel 
divorced from it, because I don’t. It must relate to a kind of 
growing process - that through action, things happen, and 
through experience you grow and progress and learn. Through 
struggle comes knowledge - maybe it’s easier to represent that 
in physical terms.” 

Is this the writer tussling with his angel? 

“Well, it’s too easy to write lyrics that are totally abstract, 
which only you can divine the meaning of. I try to put them in 


forms which other people can relate to and apply to them¬ 
selves. Often they struggle to deal with things that it’s very 
hard to even have a conversation about, something which 

them, to try and speak about emotions and thoughts that are 
too abstract to get a proper grasp of — but which you can grasp 
yourself, as an individual, as something you’re in touch with. 
It’s a matter of transforming that into the everyday and not 
making it fantastic or unreal. Something that is generally 
missing, especially in lyrical form, in popular music. It’s 
something I grapple with. Again, I’m only moderately 
successful.” 

If there’s a criticism of Sylvian’s outlook, it could be a 
charge of naivety. Next to the average Company concert, an 
‘improvised’ set by a Sylvian group might seem profoundly 
conservative; to a listener with much jazz experience, this way 
of working could be elementary stuff. But Sylvian seems as 
alive to the difficulties as anybody. 

“I like to approach things intuitively and in a way I’ve 
avoided getting into the understanding of past works on a level 
that would make me approach things in a different way. I’m 
constantly trying to reinvent ways of approaching the 
keyboard in a very naive way — the way, when you first sit 
down at a keyboard, you don’t know anything about harmo¬ 
nies. You just play, and you wait to hear something that 
makes a decent sound. I like to keep things as simplistic as 
that, even when working with quite complex tonalities. On 
the single I’ve just done. I’m using half-tones and quarter- 
tones, but if I really went into the intellectuality of it, it 
would take away any intuitive feeling. 

“People like Terry Riley and LaMonte Young, I could never 
approach things that way. People work that way and produce 
album after album which are all small steps forward in 
something which they perceive to be important. It has to be 
done, because they’re the people who are pushing the barriers 
back. But I don’t work on that level.” 

“Pop Song” is a new single by David Sylvian, unconnected 
to the other releases, and it brings his work in some sort of full 
circle: there’s the unshaped electronics of “Ghosts” set around a 
queer stomping rhythm, a pop song suspended in the middle. 
Probably no more ‘radical’ single will come out this year. 

“It came out of an improvisation," he explains, “and it felt 
so out of step with everything else I’m doing, so I thought, 
why not? I programmed a whole bunch of stuff and improvised 
with it straight off. It’s interesting ... I’d like to take the 
tuning I’m working with now and take it into orchestral 
things as well as electronics.” 

Work, it seems, has just begun. • 


Weatherbox is released in November by Virgin. Pop Song is 
available as a single. Sylvian is currently working with the former 
members of Japan, although, he insists, not as some sort of reunion for 
commercial reasons. If any recordings are subsequently released, they 
won't be under the name Japan. Sylvian's solo albums are still 
available individually. 
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Alfred 23 Harth says he’s glad that Vladimir Estragon 
is a European band. Yeah, says somebody else, if we need any 

Estragon, in a round dozen of concerts so for, has perplexed 
no end of listeners. 

“We really irritate the audiences, polarize them," Harth 
says, cheerfully. “Because the musical programme is so 
overloaded with information — traditional aspects, avant garde 
experimental, old time music, no time. People are desperately 
trying to grasp the message. What does it mean? Where can 
we put it? Is it jazz?” 

“Is it jazz?” echoes F M Einheit, (Mufti, to his friends). 
“What a stupid and uninteresting question. For my taste, this 
is pop music anyway.” 

Ulrike Haage chips in, “Well, for me, the idea is to get free 
of the genres. Of course, there are references to the traditions, 
but my wish is always to find other things.” 

Phil Minton, who has been finding other things for longer 
than I can remember, wanders off to find a bottle opener. 

Vladimir Estragon is a strange band, definitely, a bizarre 
association of talents. Until a couple of months ago, Ulrike 
Haage was a pop star, a keyboardist with The Rainbirds, who 
until their recent dissolution were the most popular band in 
Germany. Mufti is best known for hammering scrap metal in 
the percussion section of Einstiirzende Neubauten. Harth has 
long hovered between free jazz (his duets with Peter Brotz- 
mann, for example) and experimental rock (in the groups 
Cassiber, Gestalt Et Jive and Duck And Cover). Minton, of 
course, has been a mainstay of Mike Westbrook’s ensembles 
for about 20 years and along the way has become, unchal¬ 
lenged, the freest male vocalist in Europe. 

But before the formation of the group, half the musicians 
had never heard the other half. 

That name, Vladimir Estragon (henceforth V E) may sound 
oddly familiar. On first encountering it, I wondered if this was 
not one of Leo Feigin’s Lithuanian or Siberian discoveries. The 
literary-minded should grasp at once, however, that Vladimir 
and Estragon are the tramps beneath the leafless tree in 
Beckett’s Waiting For Godot. It was with the intention of 
writing some music for Godot that Harth first contacted 


Haage. An intelligent choice, I think, since her piano playing 
has a sort of cryptic tenuousness about it that could well serve 
to symbolize the confused lassitude of Beckett’s characters. 
Like Paul Bley or Ran Blake, Haage can, when she chooses, 
use space almost painfully. (Though this is only one of several 
approaches she employs.) 

Haage wanted to bring in Mufti, whom she’d met while he 
was perorming in a theatre piece, with Neubauten, in 
Hamburg. And then Harth thought maybe Minton could sing 
the parts of Vladimir and Estragon. “What happened," says 
Ulrike, “was that we formed the band by post.” It quickly 
moved beyond the original concept. Minton couldn’t help but 
bring in a whole village full of vocal characters, and Mufti had 
had enough of theatre music. Besides, he frankly confesses, “I 
couldn’t play the parts they’d written for me, anyway.” 

But the drummer counts his first meeting with Phil Minton 
as a revelation. 

“I’d never heard of him before our first rehearsals. We 
started to work on a duet thing and it was really like an 
explosion. He’s just incredible.” 

By the time the first gigs were lined up, V E was cramming 
the whole of its members’ abilities into sets that buckled under 
the sheer weight of ideas. A lot happens in their music, at full 
volume. 

It’s bewildering just to look at. Their Munich 
concert began with Harth and Haage alone on the stage. He 
somewhat “jazz" in demeanour despite an odd pair of specta¬ 
cles complex as a ship’s sextant, she rock-ish, playing electric 
piano standing up, swaying as she found the chords to make 
Harth’s stringently abstract tenor saxophone lines doubly 
piquant. Minton wandered on, a bit dusty and road-worn in 
shabby black jacket and sandals, added a little trumpet, then 
hauled air backwards down his larynx to produce caterwauling 
shrieks that made the goths in the front row jump in alarm. 
Then their man Mufti was there, hobbling, his right leg in 
plaster. He pounced, as best he could, on the bass drum which 
was lying flat on the floor and pummelled it in a thunderous 
neanderthal beat he was to maintain for most of the set, 
sometimes substituting housebricks for sticks. By the gig’s 




end, large chunks of flesh were missing from his hands and his 
camouflage boiler-suit was spattered with blood. He seemed to 
regard this as normal wear and tear, part of the drummer’s lot. 

“I figured the rhythms had to be simple,” he says. “I didn’t 
see any point in me trying to play jazz or compete with players 
on the free scene or whatever. I just do what I do, happy with 
my bricks and stones.” 

“Mufti’s beautiful,” Phil Minton avers. “He’s like the 
antithesis of every drummer I’ve ever worked with, but what 
he does always seems to fit. Interesting the reactions he’s 
getting from other players, too. Like Paul Lovens, who’s such 
a fine detail, busy sort of drummer,he saw us in Nickelsdorf 
and was knocked out.” 

Minton, initially, was less happy with the high-tech 
elements of the group’s music. Haage also plays synthesizer 
and sequencers and Phil felt that these mitigated against the 
spontaneity of the improviser’s real-time world. 

Haage: "He said ‘Oh no, not machines!’ But as we got 
further into the music, the machines really began to live, too.” 

Minton: “I’m not completely reconciled yet, like with the 
tape . . . ” (A piece called “Streetscenes” incorporates a dense 
collage of taped sample sounds.) “. . . when you improvise 
against that you have to be very exact. The tape definitely 
dictates the way it has to be. You can’t get too loose. It’s hard 

Nonetheless, Minton and Mufti have the most liberated 
roles within the ensemble. Harth and Haage have a greater 
responsibility to the structure, but then it is their structure, 
most of the compositions are theirs. 

The group’s debut album, Three Quarks For Muster Mark has 
just been released. It’s on Tiptoe Records, a subsidiary of 
Munich mainstream jazz label Enja. There’s something vague¬ 
ly comical about the alliance. V E doesn’t do much tiptoeing. 
It kicks the door down. 

Three Quarks was recorded under jazz conditions, in a hectic 
three days. 

Harth: “I think maybe that was more difficult for Ulrike 
and Mufti. Phil and I are used to working under that kind of 
time pressure. I’ve even learned to like it. Whereas Einstiir- 


Minton: “A year in a studio?? I’d go mad.” 

V E used its three days well. Three Quarks is certainly 
among the year’s most striking releases. Despite its wide 
ranging frame of references — from Schubert to Hanns Eisler to 
free jazz and thrash rock (not to mention the theme from the 
“Woody Woodpecker Song”, Mufti’s favourite tune, which 
puts in a four-second appearance) - the music coheres, 
although at first it is hard to grasp just how or why. It is, I 
suppose, a reflection of the gusto with which they attack it. 
Theirs is a complex, witty (sometimes outrageously funny) 
c. Earnest but not po-faced, modern 
1. Definitely not music about music, 
unlike the smug output of most of New York’s “downtown” 
crowd. When Estragon is serious, the sincerity is self-evident, 
they don’t seek to blind you with “cleverness”. (They couldn’t 
anyway, given Mufti’s artless, engaging, jackhammer beat.) 

At the very least, V E is the best context for Minton’s vocal 
acrobatics since the heyday of Westbrook's Solid Gold Cadil¬ 
lac. Its punchy, exuberant energy goads him into more 
forthright responses than the massed ranks of free players do on 
his own Berlin Station. On Three Quarks he has to get to the 
point, and quickly. There’s no discursive indulgence. 

So what are the chances of survival for a band like this? 

“I think very good,” says Alfred 23 Harth (I never did get to 
ask him about the “23"; perhaps it's better not to know). 

has quickly developed a strong personality of its own. I worked 
hard for years with my last band (Gestalt Et Jive) and never got 
to the level this quartet has established in less than a year. 
With the last band we had to struggle to enjoy ourselves. But 
there’s something about Vladimir Estragon that feels very 
natural and very right.” 

In time, V E is likely to prove a bridge-building band, 
ferrying listeners between free jazz and Neubauten’s passionate 
noise-rock and modern composition. Audiences are going to 
be enlightened, even as the players are. 

belly-laugh or two along the road) is indicative of the way 
forward, for sure. • 
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The differences that distinguish Jameson from certain 
Scottish whiskies are much more than imaginary. Jameson is distilled 
three times (not twice, like Scotch) to produce a purer, 
smoother taste. then,you'll never really know how smooth 

the Irish can be until you've tried it. 
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was in the “Young Saxophonists 

satisfied with the way you’ve progi 


CP: Which 


me, for Iain Ballam) 


TH: Why is that? 

IB: It’s just taken that long really. Between doi 
Tubes and Earthworks and keeping my own thing 
all the time it was developing but for one reason or j 
was never the right time. When it came to be the rig! 
was as soon as it was possible to do it. That’s just th 
gone. It’s like five years’ worth all crammed on to one 
couldn’t do one a year, put it like that. 

TH: The way jazz musicians record today is very differ 
they did in the past. For instance, when John Coltrane 
Impulse they’d just tape a live date every two months and 


CP: It c 




difficult. I’d love to bring out a record ever 
does, when he goes in to the studio every 
TH: What attitudes do your respecti 
CP: I get a very posi 






hey took it on on that basis. They 
attitude is that once they decide to 
: through. Hopefully it will be an 


at point is suddenly 
so it’s going to be 

so obviously you 


TH: How far out could you take the music before they turned round 
and said, wait, this is too weird, no one’s going to buy it? You’re both 
in the popular domain to a certain extent but is there a point where the 
music progresses beyond what is deemed populist? Are you restricted 
from working in certain areas, free improvisation, for instance, 
because you’re signed to major labels? Or because the audience that has 
built up around the New Jazz has done so around a specific type of 
jazz, hard bop, soul jazz? 

CP: Well . . . you do what you feel like as an artist. If you 

nothing on it. But if you want to appeal to a certain market or 
if you want to present what you’re doing at that time and you 
feel it is relevant, then you release it. As well as being a 
therapeutic thing for musicians, music is also a business and 
we have to be aware of that. 

IB: That’s a side that you have to embrace, really. I mean 
neither of us are in it for the money, I feel I can say that, but 
. . . You say how far out can you take the music, but it’s more 

should be playing, that feels right to you, then you owe it to 
yourself to make sure that that’s what you do. You do what 
you believe is right and hopefully the thing that comes across 
to people is that they should do what they feel to be right for 


as well. Ii 


s. If it 




ide. Of course it’s a new thing 
z. They obviously realise that 

strictures on me, saying, why don’t we bring in Robin 
to do a mix on this track? I’m very lucky in that they 
r just gave me a cheque and said go into the studio.It’s a 

Once we’d done the first Earthworks album they 

1 the second Earthworks album I think they just felt it 

n. Loose Tubes actually got the money together to 
it and I took the finished DAT master round and said, 
like it, let’s talk. If not, fair enough. So rather than 


should be then it’s the real, honest thing. 

TH: The thinking behind that question was . 
in jazz now is coming from a club base, the groove 
been associated with that in one way or another 
approach that inevitably shuts out much of the r 
The point I’m making is that if you decided to take the music one step 
further, progress from Coltrane to Albert Ayler, say, won’t you be 

CP: It’s like a stepping stone, though. You have a group 
like Working Week and maybe some A&R man decides to say 
they have this jazz sound, so someone who listens to that and 
likes it might think, well, if this is jazz then I want to hear 
something that’s even better. A similar thing with Acid Jazz. 
That’s grown to a point where you’re getting people resear¬ 
ching Art Blakey’s music and then going even deeper than 
that. Maybe they’re looking for better grooves to dance to but 
in pursuance of that they’re going to cross over to a lot of other 
stuff, they’re going to cross Pharoah Sanders’s turf and even 
deeper things than that. 

IB: I do believe one thing. You can’t really tell until 


about something, 
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performance it’s there, breathing at the time, but then it’s 
gone. If you make a record of it then it's there to be judged, to 
see if it will stand the test of time. That’s the only way to tell, 
especially these days when things spring up so fast. In the end 
the only proof of how good my album is or Courtney’s is, is 
how they will sound in five years’ time. That’s the really 
important thing, not how much fuss is made of it at the time. 
Like pop music is all about the big push, the quick turnover, 
and that’s dangerous for jazz because someone who is really 
good can get shoved up and then shoved away again. It’s more 
important that record companies take on musicians and give 
them some kind of long-term commitment. Very often they 
want you to commit yourself to them, but it’s them being 
committed to you that’s important. So if you want to go and 
do something and they say it’s too far out you have to be able 
to say, trust me, let me do the music and you take care of the 


the musicians work? For instance, jazz musicians are now treated 
with the same kind of transient approach that's given to pop 
musicians. But jazz is all about gradual progression, slow and 
painful change, maybe. 

CP: But that’s the way the media is. They discover 
someone, talk about them for a couple of months and move on 
to somebody else. But I’m glad that it’s happening now 



frivolously by record companies as a tax loss. 

TH: Let’s talk about the new LPs. Courtney, people have been 
referring to The Vision’s Tale as the difficult third album. Is that 
how you approached it? 

CP: Well, when I signed with Island I intentionally made a 
deal that would build my career, that’s what I talked about 


trying to play jazz and working though various styles, 

I recorded The Vision’s Tale I was involved in playing in that 
particular style so the record became a way of documenting 


that. 

TH: The record seems to cover a lot of ground as far as the history of 
Webster with Tommy Flanagan. 

CP: There was a conscious effort to get all that out of the 
way and progress onto something else, because at that time, 
and the LP was recorded nearly a year ago, I didn’t feel ready to 
start bringing in outside things. I need to understand some¬ 
thing to the full and then be able to shape it in a way that will 
be different and appropriate to me. 

TH: The choice of cover versions is interesting, I’m An Old Cow 
Hand’’, for instance. 

CP: That was one of the first jazz tunes I heard. What 

matter of, what do you like to play, what key do you want to 
play in. We just ran through some things and we used what 

TH: Why do you play standards? For instance, there are no 
standards on Iain's LP. 

CP: Well, Julian Joseph who played piano with me knows 
at that time Iain was already into playing standards. I wasn’t, 

tional point of view the works of Duke Ellington or Thelo- 
nious Monk are phenomenal, just to see how the chord 
progressions work is incredible. If you want to build an engine 
then you have to look at one that is already perfect and design 
yours similar to that. Hopefully my own compositions will be 
better after studying that type of music. Also hearing the way 
I improvise on those pieces, and by comparing that to the 
approaches of Eric Dolphy or Charlie Parker, I can see how far 
I am from them and finely tune certain things. It’s a way of 
bettering myself as a player. 

TH: What do you take into consideration when choosing a 
standard or composing a piece yourself as far as degrees of difficulty for 
improvising upon it go? 

CP: I try to find pieces that are kind of out for me to play 

IB: I still play standards but I had a revelation when I 
discovered I could write my own tunes. It was the feeling that 
once you’ve done your own stuff no one can turn round and 
say, yeah, that was very nice but have you heard Ben Webster 

you’re breaking new ground. What Courtney said about 
learning the standard song form, there is a lot to be learned 
there, there’s something particularly right about certain songs, 
about the overall shape of the piece of music. But once you’ve 
established that, if you want to make an original statement 
then you really need to write original tunes. Like I’d love to do 
another arrangement of Porgy And Bess , but it would im¬ 
mediately be compared to the Gil Evans version which in turn 

how people pick up on things. 

TH: This question of originality seems to get applied to jazz in a 


ain thing, then it’s 


get a group like Ten City whose records are basically n< 
recreations of what The O’Jays ivere doing 15 years ago and they are 
heralded as being in the vanguard of the music. In jazz, Wynton 
Marsalis does a similar thing with Miles Davis’s 60s records and gets 
slagged off for it. 

IB: Well, the real tradition of jazz has always been about 

people’s reluctance to accept what’s happening now when 
they’ve only just managed to absorb what went on 20 years 
ago. Now people are raving about Herbie Hancock’s 60s 
records but he’s been onto something else for years and it’s the 
same with Miles. Sometimes it seems as if the tradition means 
having to uphold everything that came before you, but I feel 
that the only way to meet the challenge of the jazz tradition is 
to make an individual statement and try to break new ground. 

CP: That’s true, but you can’t just suddenly appear and say. 
I’m an original. You have to know about the history of the 
music before you can make an individual statement. 

IB: And you have to absorb the thing in the right order. 
You need to understand how it started and how one thing 

extracted from another and to jump on at a certain point means 
you won’t be able to play the music convincingly because its 


er that you can get bogged dowr, 


in the history of the music? 

IB: There is if it’s forced on you. It’s no good be 

Young yet. You have to be able to discover th 
yourself. 

CP: That’s what happened to me. I mean, I \o\ 
but then I discovered that he got a phrase, that r 
from Dexter Gordon. So I searched out Dexter 1 
from hearing his records I realised there was thi: 
started wondering how far back this link went, 
searching out other players, and by doing that ce 
that Coltrane played b 


anng 


things 


It all ju 


IB: Everyone gets on at a certain point and you discover the 
music by finding how that point connects with the past. I 
think it’s important to absorb at least the last 50 years, to 
build up a sketch of the music’s progression. 

TH: In that case, isn’t it unrealistic to just study the jazz 

intersects with other genres and follow those lines of development? 
IB: I think it’s dangerous to expect too much from a 

the music is good and it has the spirit, whether it moves you 


vhat kind of music it is. 

TH: OK, but seeing as we’re on or around the subject, can you tell 
me something about your activities outside of jazz? For instance, 
Courtney has recently appeared with both Mica Paris and The Pet 
Shop Boys. 

CP: Well, I started off by playing in a reggae band and a 


sssful, s 


that kind of thing is 
:t asked to do sessions 


it got 


o the < 


;. It 




g I’m 


experien 


tting in 




: the 


machines as well and 
playing to the same p 


the jazz 

I was playing with a lot of 
:ry night and having people 

IB: Do you feel that it becomes more of a performing thing 
rather than an exploration? 

CP: Oh yeah, a lot of it is safe. Improvising isn't safe at all. 
You can play a safe improvisation if you want to but the 
satisfaction comes from improvisation that is difficult. 

IB: It’s the points where it can go wrong that are exciting. 
When people say that a record has some really magical 
moments on it, that’s probably the point where you nearly 

like Courtney has been brought in to play on a pop record 
because he’ll bring it something that you can’t get out of 
machines or a tight arrangement, one of those precarious 


CP: I’d 


et people lil 


ie how far I could pull the two 
thout losing the validity of each. 
Anderson and The Cocteau Twins 
nprovisation from a pop angle. I’d 
just like to see how far you could go in bringing them together 
without destroying them. 

TH: You mean fusion? There’s plenty of that about but not much 
of it seems to have solved the problems of combining different elements 
without first having to put them through some kind of moderating 
process. 

IB: It’s weird. Whenever anyone talks about fusion it always 

want to hear. But I believe that if people can be exposed to jazz 
in its purest forms then they’ll like it. I’m confident that if 
people get to hear my record or Courtney’s . . . they won’t 
say, what’s this crap? They’ll hear that there 






at they can’t get: 
ords for them to 
believe people w 
>e I’d stop now. 




Book. 



Valley 77 C 


). Free; 


told to’ with journalist Wolf, and therefore 
presents a straight autobiographical narrative. 

way things developed for the two musicians 
concerned. Maybe in some senses personalities 
structured careers. Stacy is best remembered 
for his several stints with Benny Goodman, not 


favoured Bob Crosby band, or indeed anywhere 
else. Essentially he was a sideman, even on 
those records where he had adequate space, like 

Freeman in 1938 when they both worked for 
Goodman (who, incidentally, gets a good press 









You wish to see; Listen. 

Hearing is a step toward Vision. 


Bernard de 
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Arvo Part Dennis Russell Davies Thomas Tallis The Hilliard Ensemble GidonKremer Keith Jarrett 
Meredith Monk Heinz Holliger Friedrich HOIderlin Bruno Ganz Paul Hindemith Kim Kashkashian Tamia 
Pierre Favre Shankar JanGarbarek Bernart de Ventadorn Paul Hillier J.S.Bach Thomas Demenga PaulGiger 


Arvo Part 

Part agonises over every note putting 
each one in place like stones in a mosa¬ 
ic or the pieces in a stained glass win¬ 
dow. He is a religious, in fact pious, 
composer par excellence, also, a naive 
artist, in Schiller’s sense of someone 
unconscious of any rift between him¬ 
self and his milieu, or within himself, 
and the genius is to embody this vision 
of wholeness fully within works. 

The Guardian 


Thomas Tallis 

The Hilliard Ensemble have Tallis’ 
Lamentations in their blood; and they 
have a precise feeling for the place of 
every gesture in the broader form. This 
is fluid, carefully modulated, limpid 
singing of considerable control and an 
astonishing clarity. Gramophone 


Meredith Monk 

... celebrating the splendors and the 
terrors of the ordinary from a singer/ 
composer whose goal it is to give voice 
to the feelings we don’t have words for 
yet. Musician 

Paul Hindemith 

Kashkashian’s playing is simply 
superb. She’s got a deep and remark¬ 
ably varied sound, and her playing 
gets that speechlike eloquence that 
the viola is capable of at its best. 

San Francisco Chronicle 

Tamia/Pierre Favre 

Une musique actuelle venue du fond 

des ages. Compact 


Paul Giger 

Strongly recommended to all with an 
instinct to explore, regardless of 
whether you’ve been to Chartres or 
even accept its special significance. A 
rare experience. HiFi Review 

Thomas Demenga/Heinz Holliger 
The Holliger solo “Studie uberMehr- 
klange” explores the upper range of 
audibility to rather chilling effect. 
Sounding like a kind of daemonic mys¬ 
ticism despite its coolly academic title, 
it should be experienced. Fanfare 

Paul Hillier/Proensa 
... This is altogether a subtle, beautiful 
and intelligent achievement, one of 
the very rare recordings of medieval 
music to avoid seeing the period as 
indelibly quaint. The Times 


...if only Bernard de Clairvaux would have had a CD Player: ECM NEW SERIES 1405 841089-2 (available on compact Disc only) 
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lydia lunch 


speak the speech, 




“It’s an effective, uh, instrument of torture." 

That’s Lydia Lunch speaking. About her speaking voice. I 
have a tape of it here and it unreels on and on with savage 
eloquence. The rest of you can hear it on Oral Fixation , the first 
of the spoken word manifestos on her label Widowspeak (the 
other initial release is Death Of An Asshole by the extraordinari¬ 
ly degenerate seeker of scum oratory, Emilio Cubeiro). But 
let’s get back to Lunch. 

“It was recorded in a place which is all seated, a beautiful 
theatre, 500 people on a Sunday afternoon, and they’re not 
making a peep. I usually prefer to execute as much control as 
possible, so that I can have people seated and eliminated, so if 
there’s heckling I can repartee in the appropriate manner. I 
don’t want a drunken idiot shouting out and interrupting my 
stream of consciousness. I need to know who the heckler is. 
Baring your frustrations in front of hundreds of people is a very 

Lydia sighs. “I don’t like to perform in bars and pubs where 
people are already drunk, stupid and looking to cause trouble. 
What I have to say is a discourse on the ills of the world and 
the abuses I can no longer stand to watch to go past me. That’s 
my only job, to document the ills I can no longer stand, and 
hope that some of the idiots out there can find some relief in 
this concise a diatribe. It isn’t really art, it’s politics. The 
politics of abuse.” 

You don’t know Lunch? This record is a fine place to make 
her acquaintance. Lydia came along 13 years ago as the 
youthful chief combatant in the anti-rock, anti-punk band 
Teenage Jesus And The Jerks, a now-legendary staple of the 
New York underground. Since then, this prolific, restless 
mind has compiled a tremendous personal catalogue of music, 
film and printed words which add up to an enraged attack on 
social, moral and political ills of all kinds, at all levels. 
Highlights: records by the band Eight Eyed Spy and collabora¬ 
tions with Einsterzende Neubauten, Clint Ruin (AKA Foetus) 
and Birthday Party; various banned or molested films includ¬ 


ing Right Side Of My Brain and Fingered ; her forthcoming set of 
essays or monologues, Incriminating Evidence , a torture chamber 
of superb vividness and verbal elegance. If you want one 
record, check Hysterie, a personally-chosen backtrack through 
much of this. Or get Oral Fixation. 

Like everyone else, I have a few spoken-word 
records, most of them gathering dust, but this is one to use in 
many ways. It’s a great noise - immaculately delivered, 
Lunch’s script is as mellifluous as it is bilious in its intent; and 
as a grisly celebration of language, of the pen slicing itself up 
on the sword, it’s a feast. But can we call it a prescriptive 

“Mandatory listening for anyone who wakes up nauseous! 
Sure, why not? I don’t think it could abate anyone’s dissatis¬ 
factions or frustration, but at least they’ll know there’s 
someone who suffers the same things. People know these 
problems exist, but maybe when it’s concisely edited into one 
screeching ball of pain, it will cause some relief. Yes, these all 
plague me now - so shutup, it’s over! If only it could do the 
same for me, but I can’t say that it does.” 

As she drily points out, this isn’t catharsis, or exorcism: 
nothing’s been eliminated by these speeches, and there are 
merely more atrocities to pile on to the end of the old ones. 

“It isn’t relief. It’s an endless condition that’s been going on 
since man took power. Until power and democracy are 
readdressed, until people become humanists and not fuckin’ 
democrats or fascists or communists — it’s not going to change. 
This isn’t performance or art, it’s reality. I’m not creating 
something, it’s not a visionary procedure, it’s storytelling, 
which is the oldest form of communication — unless I go on 
stage and do cave paintings, which could be where I go into 

“I can’t abate the ills of society by talking about them. The 
audience’s job will be to take the next step. But no one wants 





How does she select the material for a speech? 

“Well, what I’ll be doing at The Power House {an 
extraordinary occasion where Lunch marshalled 12 other women to 
appear on stage with her, dealt with hecklers in deadly style and 
survived a plunge into an angry mob) is very topical. The uproar 

to control women. Endless war - it’s something I can't seem to 
get away from because it’s a continuous state of mind. Space 
shuttles, why I think they should shoot prisoners into space as 
space junk. Why pay thousands of dollars to keep each 
prisoner in a horrible condition which will only destroy them? 
And why man must conquer space, because they know this 
planet is fuckin’ over, and they’re looking for another place to 
conquer. The white woman’s need to rise up and join the 
revolution. ... A place like that, you have to do a perform¬ 
ance that’s more conditioned to rhythm, more of a mantra.” 

Words as music: here is Lunch’s chain of command with the 
jazz poets of yore, though she would distrust the connection. 
After all, this is a rap far more angry and militant and 
beneath-the-underdog than anything by such as Langston 
Hughes, Ken Rexroth, Ginsberg or Baraka. 

them, I slaughter them. I’m just shouting headlines at you. I 
like to misuse words, misspell them, misappropriate them. 

have some kind of fuckin’ emotion over what I’m talking 
about. Sit back and be entertained, that’s hardly my job. I’m 
an antagonist, a confrontationalist.” 

A b i t of a thesaurus, too. When she dies, she says with a 

we see this woman on TV, as a host, a commentator? 

“Can you place me? Are you trying to be my agent? A 
talking head? Why don’t I have my own talk show? I ask 
myself that! I can’t answer. I do what I have to do and the 


public figure. To talk to boring stupid people every day and 
them? Too selfish.” 

Yes, she enjoys the new wave of profane comics working in 
America, which might be seen as the acceptable face of Lunch: 
“But that’s not my job, to make them laugh while I make 
them cry. My natural wit and good humour I’ll keep for more 
intimate circumstances. People miss my punchlines, anyway. 
Jabbing, niggling, irritating, that’s what interests me.” 

Oral Fixation is certainly a virtuoso display. If it’s scripted - 

“Of course not! I talk every day! When I write for a show, I 
nag myself to death for maybe six months in advance - which 
is why I do so few of these shows - and the music part is 
rattling it off. The other 90% is nagging. You just get up 

much as possible and get the hell out of there, hoping you did 

“In spite of my character, I am a very private and solitary 
person,” she says, brushing aside a rust-orange lock. “I go off 
every year for months by myself, chronically solitary, reading 
and writing. I wish I could afford to do nothing but. I love to 

talking. That’s just the other half of the exhibitionist, 
protagonist, confrontationalist, antagonist. . . . 

“I’m completely optimistic! I know the end is coming! I’m 
not a dour person. I’m hateful, but I’m not completely 
horrible. It’s just that I find it a FUCKING JOKE! I have to 
laugh at it. It’s just my stubbornness that makes me see the 
humour in it. I’m like the last living human cockroach, 
standing on the rubble heap.” 

Lydia Lunch. God bless the humanist. • 

Oral Fixation is on 


Widowspeak, distributed by Rough Trade. 








kollektief 

calls 




with an undying hatred of mystification and the maudlin. His 

artists like Georg Grosz and Hans Haacke, a deliberate and 
politicised assault on bourgeois romanticism. His Kollektief (a 
ten-piece of superlative post-free musicians) never fails to 
electrify audiences, reducing them to helpless laughter and 
standing ovations. He crams eccentric, lopsided dada-music 
next to tangoes, marches and free-form chaos, all delivered 
with the sort of chilling precision the Vienna Art Orchestra is 
famous for. Breuker does not like anything straight, sniffing 
out the secret subservience implied by respect, always punc¬ 
turing and degrading the lofty claims of art. He is also 

“I was born in ’44 in the east part of Amsterdam, the 

bad after the Second World War. When I was in school I 
wanted to play the piano, but there was no money for that. We 
had the Labour Music School where I learned to read notes, 

chance to play the clarinet, and that was the beginning -1 was 

the things I could play: also the wrong notes, the strange 
sounds you could make on the instrument, and if you could 
repeat them, or a wrong sound forbidden by the teacher. That 
was more interesting for me than turning the pages and 


playing all these exercises.” 

When a musician’s boyhood liking for The Beatles is 
considered worthy of remark (Wire 54), it is time to consider 

dissonance and shock. Breuker’s eyes sparkled as he described 

“When I was 12, 13 years old you could listen to music in 
the National Library in Amsterdam. They’d bring you to a 
room and put on a record. I heard Arnold Schoenberg and 
Edgard Varese for the first time -1 was completely shocked. I 

and the first record I bought was a Schoenberg, a string 
quartet with the Juilliard. I played it over and over, I was so 
shocked by the music. My family thought I was mad!” 

Breuker struck out on his own, composing works that no 
one would play. He listened to the radio, absorbing music 
without regard to categories, and also joined a marching band. 
The street was his school. “We had brass orchestras, mandolin 

week.” As the 50s economic boom took, the Amsterdam 
influence started. 

“When things became a little better everyone started 
playing Dixieland. Then it was Art Blakey music, Modern 

the first John Coltrane music with two chords, you know, and 
shit like that. We're talking about 1961, 1962." 

Meeting players like Misha Mengelberg made 



“If you talk to Misha Mengelberg you’ll find that he also 
wanted to play something else but he couldn’t find the 
musicians either. He freaked out also at that time, the 
beginning of the 60s, when he was playing his piano. He 
sometimes did very strange things, and the rhythm section 
would stop playing because they thought he’d had a blackout. 
Then of course he met Han Bennink, and things went much 

In 1966 Breuker created a national scandal by organising a 
23-strong orchestra (comprising both classical and jazz players) 
to play his Litany at Loodsrecht, commemorating an important 
on-going strike in which a protester had died after clashes with 
the police. 

“The next day I was on the front pages of the Dutch papers - 
this was barbarism, this is the end of the music! At the 
beginning of the 70s we organised the Orchestra Volharding 
with the Dutch composer Louis Andriessen, and then we were 
playing at all these meetings, at all these strikes. We were 
more on the streets than we were inside. Socialism brought a 
lot of good things to us in this century - unlike the Church, 
but that is another question. Before May ’68 in Paris there was 
the Provo movement in Amsterdam. I wasn’t a member but I 
worked with them and wrote music for them, but they didn’t 
understand because they were more involved in, shall I say. 
Rolling Stone music, more in the pop field.” 

In 1967 Breuker, Mengelberg and Bennink set up the 
Instant Composers Pool, and made important international 
contacts — with German vibist Gunther Hampel and England’s 
Derek Bailey and Evan Parker. Breuker’s views on the period 
are instructive. At first it was necessary to exclude the 
dilettantes and “non-musicians” who dabbled in free jazz, but 
in 1974 Breuker became annoyed by these restrictions, leaving 
the ICP to set up BVHaast (which translates as Do-It-Quick 
Inc, or Fast Records). During this period he also set up a union 
for improvisers — the BIM — whose chairmanship he has only 
recently relinquished after 15 years of hard work. 

“Bennink and Mengelberg had the idea that we could only 
play with first class musicians and the rest we don’t like to 
listen to. But I think the world is not like that, it’s different. I 
brought in tangos, I brought in marches, I brought in a lot of 
styles that don’t ‘belong’ in the music, to tease the people all 
the time.” 

This is Breuker’s anti-romanticism talking, suspicious of 

admired Mengelberg’s response to the German Radio’s 
attempt to “buy” free jazz. 

“They bought free jazz and then they got no free jazz, they 
got something completely different - like Mengelberg sitting 
at the piano smoking, reading a newspaper, not playing the 
piano at all when they were broadcasting. Insane things like 
that — it’s more important than them buying your screaming 

Asked if he actually enjoys the tangoes he plays, he replies, 
“Of course. But if I don’t enjoy it, that’s not important either 
— the most important thing is how the whole musical idea is 


coming over to people, and what you have in mind. With 
Brecht you get the most lyrical things, Weill or Eisler use 

sound romantic, as if you’re in an operetta or whatever, but it 
means something: it’s placed in a context. It’s often so false.” 

This is the vocabulary of unrepetent modernism, which 
unmasks defence of “simple” pleasures as complacency and 
hypocrisy. Paradoxically, though, the Kollektief is a lot of fun: 
improvisatory angst is pilloried as ideological blather, and the 
audience is in stitches. 

There are many straightforward pleasures to be 
derived from seeing the present-day Kollektief. Arjen Gorter’s 
bass is amazingly dark and fluid, mockingly there\ altoist 
Andre Goudbeek is a hidden treasure (like Marshall Allen in 
Sun Ra’s Arkestra); Andreas Altenfelder plays rippingly ori¬ 
ginal trumpet; pianist Henk De Jong manages to cross from 
style to style without ever sounding superficial. Indeed, 
everyone packs such venom you cannot quite believe the circus 
can be so livid. The clowning is occasionally tiresome: they are 
still doing the “let’s try and stop the drum solo” after ten years; 
the Arab and Japanese sections are more Bob Hope than Bill 
Laswell - but suddenly a solo whips you around with its 
energy or you find yourself laughing uncontrollably at some 
idiotic slapstick. 

As a denial of pop, Breuker takes some beating. All his 
sources - hard bop, free jazz, march bands, minimal music, 
cabaret, Brecht/Weil/Morricone - deny electricity , the peculiar 
generation-war or out-hipping that electric sound implies. It 
is the very opposite of Miles Davis’s take on Prince or the Acid 
Jazz fraternity’s use of house and rare groove. Breuker’s 
deconstruction prohibits soul and dread: in this he differs from 
Zappa, a comparison common with American critics (though 
Breuker’s celebratory insistence on the mechanics of effect, the 
hatred for manipulation and religion, make the comparison 
tempting). Breuker’s music often has the all-together-now- 
gala-in-the-park feel of Sergeant Pepper Beatles. The absurdist 
avantgarde gestures are now showcased crowd-pleasing, but it 
remains very funny, and thought-provoking. 

More exposure would surely give the Kollektief huge 
commercial success — I for one would welcome it, if only so 
that more people I knew could witness this strange combina¬ 
tion of bland good times and radical cynicism. (That he tours 
as “jazz” is inappropriate and stifling.) 

well to a question framed to upset the “clothes-are-not-music" 
muso-idealist, my last question was (of course): Where do you 
buy your shirts? 

“I have them made. My girlfriend’s sister Marjan makes all 
my shirts. I only buy the material. I have a different shirt 
everyday, sometimes change twice or three times. (Pulling out 
one exotic outrage after another from his suitcase) It’s always 
the same cut. I’m a shirt freak. The band are always making 
fun of me, saying I’m like an 18-year-old, wearing multi¬ 
coloured hippie clothes. Let them laugh!” • 















Russell (g); Paul Lovens (d, perc, saw). 

Pindrop TIME. The music two minutes into 
News From The Shed couldn’t be quieter. With 





Conceits , Acta's LP Of The Year last year) as a 
sound-painting of sonic resourcefulness in a 
thin season. In purely practical terms, equip- 



vered something more than ways of saving 

copic, minimalist, dirty Abstract Expression¬ 
ism. Or something. Remember that pin? Did 

painted on the head of it? The mystically- 
inclined would argue it hardly matters who’s 
aware of it, as long as it’s been done. Maybe so. 

tory acknowledgement of something like this 
is crowds of people pushing each other out of 


Kreisler String Orchestra 
(Factory Classical 226) 

Benjamin Britten: Simple Symphony, Variations on a 
Theme of Frank Bridge ; Zoran Eric: Cartoon', Johannes 

Robin Williams 
(Factory Classical 236) 






Robin Williams (ob), Julian Kelly (p) 

Duke String Quartet 

(Factory Classical 246) 

Dmitri Shostakovich: String Quartet No 8; Michael 
Tippett: String Quartet No 3 . 

Louisa Fuller, Martin Smith (vln); John Metcalfe 


Rolf Hind 

(Factory Classical 256) 

Gyorgy Ligeti: Etudes Lhrr, Steve Martland: 
Kgakala; Elliott Carter: Piano Sonata. 

Rolf Hind (p). 

Steve Martland 

(Factory Classical 266) 

Recorded: The Hague, 18 February 1989; Snape, 



Op 110 String Quartet No 8 from the previous 
year is, splendidly played by the Duke String 
Quartet (who featured on Morrisey's Viva 
Hate). It’s with Quartet No 3 by Michael Tip¬ 
pett, who once, in The Knot Garden , brought 

He reappears on Rolf Hind’s vaguely un- 

- is reminiscent of Akin Euba’s “African 
pianism" experiments, though Martland may 
be thinking of Takemitsu’s Distance (a classic of 





strategy. Excellent music, imaginatively play¬ 
ed in provocative contexts; if the sleevenotes 
are depressingly banal, the sleeves themselves 
are typically imaginative and a signal advance 
on the cheesy DG, Decca or Hyperion. Buy the 


Geri Allen 


(Minor Music 1014) 

Recorded: New York. No date given. 

When Kabuya Dances', Shadow Series', Skin', A Place Of 
Power-, Twylight', Stop The World ; Wood', Little Wind ; 
Dream Time' Blue (Series //J; Black Pools. 

Geri Allen (ky); Jaribu Shahid (b); Tani Tabbal (d). 
With: Sadiq Bey, Eli Fountain (perc); Clarice Taylor 




excellent Open On All Sides (Minor Music MM 






Its True, Jack Daniels Whiskey 
Is No Better Today Than 
When Jack Daniel Created It. 


In 1866, Jack Daniel created the world’s first 
Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 

Then, for over 120 years, nobody did anything to 
improve it. Today’s Jack Daniel’s has the same rare taste 
as when Mr. Jack first made it. Which means it’s 
still mellowed drop by drop. That’s the way you’ve 
always liked it. So, we promise, we’re still not planning 
any improvements. 



SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 







Raoul Bjorkenheim & Krakatau 
(KR Records 1) 


Epilog; Go; Dog Hot 
perc); Jorma Tapio (as, bcl 


:e. The rit 


question could be the exorcism of all the 

“Scandinavia” are paired off. There’s not much 
landscape-painting here. No drifting glaciers, 
snow-still nights, or winds buffeting the tun- 


1987's L 


pellingly. R 


st invigorating ar 


raw proposition, expressionistically blowing 

“Foot Talk" i: 
celebratory piece 

shake with religious zeal, bursting with pas¬ 
sion like Ayler on “Our Prayer". Then a 

by erupting drums. Lehto and Lambert play 

overdubs a talking drum and the rhythm hits 
full gallop. Themes and solos swarm delirious¬ 
ly overhead. Tapio and Rinne play marvellous- 
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together frequently, and obviously know 
other’s styles inside out. The repertoire - 
Alec Wilder, a Harold Arlen, an out-of 


of Flanagan etc, but at the very least his 
performance is extremely promising and high- 

The only sad thing about the record, in fact, 
is the recording. Hardly anybody these days 


eviewed by Richard Cook 
hich the much-lamented W 
) be playing a xylophone, bt 


isolate him from the pedestrian musical sur¬ 
roundings. Turning "My Foolish Heart" inside 

pale backing far behind him. “Blue Monk" is 
played over a slow rap beat and features a fine 

effervescence of Canonball Adderley. "Across 
The Bridge” with its wah-wah synth sound is 

saders might have churned out 15 years ago. 

record. The jazz-funkers will prefer their Najee 
and Grover Washington; the purists will be 
sticking to their acoustic King; even the 50s 
revivalists won’t find much to interest them 
here. Maybe there is no halfway house for those 


self-abetted judicial 
through the bleak, 

evidenced by Larks, They Crazy , complicity in 

Locked in a nightmare world of endlessly 
reiterating cadential formulae and harmonies 


first light / And I have light this high / Every 

the listener is unable to quit the surreal 
bureaucratic presence of this forbidding music. 
The dark uptempo “March” merely induces a 

to reach the “off’ button is frustrated by a 
self-destructive inertia. 


e. Only in 


we finallj 


Peter King 

(bianco y negro BYN 19) 



Morton Feldman 
Three Voices 

(Edition Michael Frauenlob Bauer 
MFB 002) 


but merely to fill out t' 
old twinkles and fake 
tive aspect of the exercise is the brilliance of 
the leader. On “Valdez In The Country", 
following a candlelit piano interlude, King 
blazes to a climax over the Latin rhythm 


itinuously." In the end, of developmental, tonal or atonal, sj 
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IF YOU’RE LOOKING FOR A NEW OR SECONDHAND SAX, 
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three duets. On “ORION" and “SIGMA" the 
mild-mannered Cockney trombonist sings and 
warbles down the big wobbly horn, showing 




Joe Lovano Quintet 
Village Rhythm 
(Soul Note 121 182-1) 

Recorded: New York, 7-9 June 1988 

Village Rhythm ; Birds Of Springtimes Gone By, Dewey 

Dreams-, T Was To Me - Part 1: Celebration Of Life 
Everlasting ; Part 2: Theme ; Sleepy Giant ; Duke 
Ellington's Sound Of Love-, Spirit Of The Night. 

Werner (p); Marc Johnson (b); Paul Motian (d). 

Although he’s recently proved himself at 
home in fairly free, loose-limbed contexts 

Machine) as well as sophisticated European 
settings (like Henri Texier’s Quartet), Lovano’s 
own LPs tend to be rather more straightfor¬ 
ward. As he outs it, “My music is founded on 
hard bop roots ... All of my pieces are song 



as it is by a haunting, repeated tenor phrase) 
while allowing sufficient space for Motian and 

disruptive dialogues in the background. Mo- 












Don Pullen 
New Beginnings 
(Blue Note 7917852) 



improvising; 

strength, finesse, subtlety i 
equal facility; and stylistic boundaries cs 
crossed and recrossed at will. Where solo ] 
can be indulgent, the trio format can edi 







PnelfieTazz 



Both collections now in CD, LP & Tape* format 
6 CD's £34.99, 6 LP's or 6 Tapes* £29.99 
Pacific J azz I Pacific Jazz II 
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29th 

STREET 


Tickets from G.E.S., 

151 Powis Street, 

Woolwich, SE18 

Phone 01-317 8687 or on the door 


, PHILIPFE RENAUD 


SUCH EXPERIENCES ARE VERY RARE 
He’s talking about our new Compact Disc:- 

1989-and all that SLAM CD 30^ 
George Haslam Baritone sax 
Paul Rutherford Trombone 

SLHffl 


SPEAKOLfT owl SERIOUS pmem 

Monday 13 th November 7.30pm 

Paco de Lucia 

Monday 27th November 7.30pm 

John McLaughlin 

royal FESTIVAL HALL 

(tit e MfilW Bookings 01-928 880010am-9pm seven days a week 












































HAT HUT RECORDS PRESENTS 



ANTHONY BRAXTON hat ART CD 6025 
SEVEN COMPOSITIONS (TRIO) 1989 
with Adelhard Roidinger and Tony Oxley 
Recorded March 21,1989 in Amiens/France 



Roidinger’s adroit fingering and lovely 

foremost delights on this ‘ &D ™hk?wise! 
Tony Oxley’s pattering rainfall ofj>ercus- 

from a player renowned for the exube- 

dra'nJrirSTfo r Braxton - ^running the 
gamut of clarinet, flute, C-melody, sopra- 

tourj - the grace and rapt intensity of his 
flaying are what we have come to expect 

are like trails of brilliant light that dart 
and feint in a felicitous 3-D dance through 
the ever- changing contours of the sonic 














Rite Time 

(Phonogram 838 883—1) 

Recorded: Outer Space Studio, Nice, France, 

On The Beautiful Side Of A Romance ; The Withoutlaw 
Man-, Below This Level (Patient’s Song)-, Movin' Right 
Along-, Like A New Child-, Hoolah Hoolah-, Give The 



Stephen Blake’s wayward soprano does him 


Schmidt (ky, kimbele); Michael Karoli (v, org, b. 


Wachsmann, Jacobsen, 
Brighton, Mattos, Taylor 
Eleven Years From Yesterday 
(Bead CD01/FMR CD02-011988) 

Soul Becalmed-, On Sombre Boat He Road (sic)-, Down the 
Shimmering Torrents-, Full of Purple Stars-, And 
Peacefully. The Leafy Branch Sank On To Him : Poppy 








Tony Kreppel - Presents 

THE BEST OF BRITISH JAZZ 
PAZ & THE MORRISSEY MULLEN BAND 

Friday November I Oth - 7.45 pm 
Victoria Hall - Ealing Town Hall 
Box Office - 01-579-5436 
Tickets - £6.00 


CONTEMPORARY JAZZ AND INSTRUMENTAL 
MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
NOW AVAILABLE 

CONTAINING HUNDREDS OF CD'S, LP'S ft CASSETTES 
For a FREE catalogue please send a large SAE to 

‘Jazzcat’, 41 Celandine Court, Yateley, 
Camberley, Surrey GU17 7LP 

or phone 0252 878 926 (24 hour answerphone) 
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Leo Records 
35 Cascade Avenue 
London NIO 3PT 

A box of eight CDs (over nine hours 
of previously unreleased material) 
plus a full colour book - 
NEW MUSIC FROM RUSSIA: THE EIGHTIES. 

Subscription: £ 100 before Xmas. 

Limited edition 1000 copies only. 


Peter 

A new album produced by Ben Watt of Everything But The Girl 

featuring songs by Thelonious Monk ~ 

Joni Mitchell ~ Donny Hathaway ~ Smokey 

KING 

Robinson — Washington / Young 

CRUSADE 


a 




LEO RECORDS 


MOLE JAZZ 
291 PENTONVILLE ROAD 1 
LONDON N1 9NP I 



k FREE COPY OF OUR LATEST MAIL ORDER 
LIST PLEASE SEND 30p STAMP TOGETHER WITH YOUR NAME 
AND ADDRESS (OVERSEAS 2 IRCS) 














the eighties: The Essential Guide To A Decade's Jazz On Record 
the nineties: The Necessary Guide To What Happens Next 
plus: Lee Konitz • Michael Nyman • Much More 







0 NOV2 BAND ON THE WALL 
[MANCHESTER] 0 NOV 3 FLAMBARDS 
[CAMBRIDGE] 0 NOV 4 (noon) THE FOYER .ROYAL 
FESTIVAL HALL] LONDON] 0 NOV 8 THE ARTS CENTRE 
[DARLINGTON) 0 NOV 9 JAZZ LUNARCY AT THE HALF MC 
THEATRE [MILE END, LONDON] 0 NOV 10 CONCORDE CLUB 
[BRIGHTON] 0 NOV 17 WEST END CENTRE [ALDERSHOT] 0 
DEC 5 THE DIALS [DERBY] 0 DEC 8 WAVENDON STABLES 
[BERKSHIRE] 0 DEC 10 HASLETT THEATRE [MAIDSTONE] 0 
DEC 11 THE ARTS CENTRE [WARWICK] 

...Charles Ives would have liked this (Wire) 








| ELEPHANTl 

J BEER. 

STRONG IMPORTED LAGER J WHEN YOU CAN GET IT 





